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BREAKING AWAY; 
oR, 
The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST FINDS THERE IS TREASON 
IN THE CAMP. 


HAT had become of the boats? Iwasa 
commodore without a squadron, and I 
felt so cheap that I would have sold out my 
commission for sixpence, and thrown myself 
in. The boats had been carefully secured, 





under my own direction, in the little inlet, and 


they could not have drifted away. I looked at 
Bob Hale, and Bob Hale looked at me; but 
neither ®f us could explain the disappearance 
of the fleet. 

“An enemy hath done this,” I began in 
Scripture phrase. 

** Of course it couldn’t have been done by a 
friend,” added Tom Rush. “It’s lucky we 
have a good stock of- provisions on hand.” 

‘* But the stock won’t last forever,” suggested 
Bob. 

‘We are not going to be starved out ina 
week, or a year, for that matter,” I interposed. 
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‘* We are not to be broken up by any such ac- 
cident as this.” 

** The commodore is spunky,” laughed Bob, 
who was always good-natured, whatever hap- 
pened. 

“Tam not to be put down -by any such ex- 
pedient as this taking away the boats. When 
I want to visit the main shore, I shall do so, 
boat or no boat,” I replied; for I already saw 
how I could counteract the misfortune of the 
loss of our squadron. 

‘* Parasyte has snuffed us out, I suppose, and 
sent a party up here in the night to take the 
boats,” continued Bob Hale. ‘‘ He means to 
starve us out.” 

‘* He will discover his mistake. But let us 
take a look round the island; perhaps we may 
find out what has become of the boats;” and 
I led the way to the nearest point, at which a 
sentinel had been stationed. 

The student on watch there knew nothing 
of the absence of the boats. There had been 
no alarm given at the guard tent. We walked 


around the island without obtaining any infor- 
mation of the lost squadron. We reported the 
mishap to Vallington, who was both surprised 
and indignant. 

The occupants of the guard tent were all 


turned out, and those who had been on watch 
during the night were examined; but none of 
them knew anything about the boats. They 
had not heard any noise during the night, or 
seen anything on the lake. The general then 
mustered the company, and after stating what 
had occurred, called for any information; but 
no one had any to give. 

“Where is Bill Poodles?” suddenly de- 
manded Bob Hale, as he glanced around 
among the students. 

**He is not here,” replied Tom Rush, after 
he had scrutinized all the faces. 

** And Dick Pearl?” 

* Not here.” 

** Is any of the party that came off that night 
present?” demanded the general. 

‘‘No,” answered several, after each fellow 
had looked his neighbor full in the face. 

‘That’s what’s the matter!” exclaimed Bob 
Hale. “Bill Poodles and the rest of them have 
run away with the boats; and in my opinion 
that’s what they joined us for.” 

A further examination ‘convinced all present 
that this was the fact. It looked as though Mr. 
Parasyte had sent off the ten boys who joined 
us on the first night, to rob us of the boats. 
We remembered the dismay with which Pearl 
and Poodles had listened to the announcement 
of our intended removal from Cleaver Island, 
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and were fully confirmed in our view of the 
traitors’ ,purpose. 

- We found that the conspirators had all occu- 
pied the same tent, and one of the fellows who 
slept with them now remembered that he had 
half waked up, and heard Dick Pearl talking 
in a low tone to some one. Vallington called 
up the sentinels again, and spoke pretty sharp- 
ly to them of their neglect of duty. 

“It would have been impossible for them to 
carry off the boats if you had-been awake; 
and now you have got us into a pretty scrape. 
We shall have to back out, and march back to 
the Institute like whipped puppies,” said he, 
with becoming indignation. 

But the sentinels protested that they had 
kept awake all the time. 

“Tell that to a dead mule, and he would 
kick your brains out,” replied the general. 
‘Who stood at the south station?” 

«TI did from ten till twelve,” answered Joe 
Slivers; “(and Iam sure no boat went out of 
the cove during that time.” 

* And who from twelve till two?” continued 
the general. 

No one answered. 

‘¢ Who was it — don’t you know?” demand- 
ed Vallington, sternly. 

“T know,” replied Ben Lyons. ‘It was 
Carl Dorner, for I had the north station at 
the same time.” 

“Carl Dorner!” exclaimed Bob Hale. 
was one of the Poodles party.” 

“That accounts for it,” added Vallington. 
“ Who had the east station from twelve till 
two?” 

“Mat Murray,” replied Slivers. 

“ He’s another of the Poodles tribe,” added 
Bob. “It’s as clear as mud now. We put 
traitors on guard, and we are sold out.” 

“Ben Lyons, you had the north station 
from twelve till two,” continued the general. 

‘I did; but I was nearly half a mile from 
the cove,” replied the sentinel. 

‘* And Carl Dorner and Mat Murray had the 
east and south stations at the same time.” 

“They did.” : 

“ Who called the fellows that were to relieve 
you?” 

“T did,” answered Lyons. 

“‘ Didn’t you miss Durner and Murray?” 

“TJ didn’t notice them; but I did see the 
three fellows who went on guard at two o'clock. 
They started for their stations, and I turned in, 
without thinking anything about Dorner and 
Murray.” 

It further appeared that the two traitors had . 
used some “ shuffling” to obtain the east and 


“ He 
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south stations. It was evident now that the 
conspirators had executed their plan shortly 
after midnight, while their associates wereon 
guard at the two posts where their-operations 
could be seen or heard. The south station 
was on a point of land which commanded a 
full view of the cove where the boats lay. 
From the east station the lake in the direc- 
tion of Parkville and Cannondale could be 
seen. Frorn-the north station, which was con- 
siderably farther west than either of the other 
posts, nothing could be seen on the south side 
of the island. 

If the conspirators had gone to the eastward 
with the boats, they could easily have kept out 
of sight of the sentinel at the north station — 
the only true one on duty when the mischief 
was done— by hugging the main south shore 
of the lake. If they had gone to the westward, 
or farther away from Parkville, — which was 
not likely, — they could not have been seen by 
Ben Lyons till they had gone at least a mile. 

In the mud at the bottom of the cove we 


found a pole sticking up, which the traitors” 


had probably used in pushing the scow out 
into the lake. This showed us in what man- 
ner they had gone to work; but I was satisfied 
that they had not attempted to tow the scow 
any distance; it would not have been possible 
for them to do so. 


It was comparatively easy 
to move her with setting-poles, but they could 
have done nothing with the unwieldy craft in 
the deep water. I therefore concluded that they 
had merely pushed her out into the Take, and 


then turned her adrift. It was probable that 
she had been driven ashore by the north-west 
wind somewhere in the vicinity of Cannon- 
dale. 

What the conspirators had done with the 
Splash was not so clear to mé, for not one of 
them knew anything about the management 
of a sail-boat. She had @ pair of oars ‘on 
board, and it was probable théy had rowed 
her, as they had the other boats. All the sen- 
tinels agreed in their statements that the wind 
had blown pretty fresh in the night, and I was 
not quite willing to believe that the ten faithléss 
ones had pulled the-four boats the whole dis- 
tance to Parkville, which was nine milés, in 
the heavy sea that must have been caused by a 
brisk north-west wind. They were not boat- 
men enough to undertake such’ a job, or’ to 
carry it through if they did attempt it. ~~ 

Cannondale lay to the south-east of Pine 
Island, and with the prevailing wind of the 
night, it was an easy matter to accomplish the 
two miles which lay between them. After a 
great deal of thinking, reasoning, and study- 
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ing, I came to the conclusion that the Splash, 
and perhaps two or three of the four row- 
boats, — for the conspirators had added one to 
our original number, — were not farther off 
than Cannondale. The wind was still fresh 
from the north-west, and the traitors would 
hardly care to pull even a single boat eight 
miles. The steamer, on her way to Parkville, 
would touch at Cannondale about one o’clock, 
and T surmised that the deserters would return 
in her. — 

I-made up my mind, in view of these facts 
and suppositions, that it would be advisable 
for some of our party to visit Cannondale 
before one o’clock. Pine Island had some- 
times been used as a picnic ground, and the 
people had been conveyed thither in a steamer. 
Near the south station, in the deepest water, 
there was a rude pier of logs built out, for the 
convenience of landing the parties. This loose 
structure suggested to me the means of reach- 
ing the main shore; and, without waiting for 
breakfast, I “piped” away my boatmen, and 
proceeded to build a raft. 

Placing three large logs in the water, we 
lashed them together, and covered them with 
short pieces of board, from the ruins of an old 
cook-house on the island. The job was fin- 
ished when breakfast was ready, about seven 
o'clock, including a mast and sail, the latter 
made of the curtain of a tent. The prepara- 
tions I had been making had a wonderful effect 
in warming up the spirits of the boys, consid- 
erably depressed by the prospective calamities 
which were supposed to lie in the wake of the 
loss of our boats; and at least three quarters 
of them applied to me for permission to join 
my expedition to the main shore. I deter- 
mined, however, to take but four with me, 
among whom were Bob Hale and Tom Rush. 

‘As soon as we had eaten a hearty breakfast, 
we embarked, and hoisted the sail on our: 
clumsy craft. When she had passed out of 
the cove, she took the breeze, and went off 
at a very satisfactory pace towards Cannon- 
dale, plunging and rolling in the heavy sea 
like a ship in a gale. With us as navigators, 
“the die was cast,” for it would be impossible 
to return to the island unless the wind changed, 
for the raft would only go before it. 

The craft dived down and jumped up, and 
every wave rolled completely over it; but we 
had taken off our shoes and stockings, and 
rolied up our trowsers’ legs, so that we suf- 
fered no inconvenience. The fresh breeze car- 
tied us over in‘about half an hour, and the raft 
was thrown high and dry on the beach, a quar- 
ter of a mile below the town. 
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CHAPTER. XVIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST AND HIS COMPANIONS LAND 
AT CANNONDALE. 


landed on the beach, put on our shoes 
and stockings, and walked towards the 
village of Cannondale. It was still early in 
the morning, —as people who lie abed till 
breakfast measure time, — and I was quite:con- 
fident that I should find the boats, if not the 
deserters from our camp, at the town. The 
fact that none of the party were boatmen as- 
sured me they could not have gone on to Park- 
ville. The wind must have brought them to 
Cannondale, and must have prevented them 
from leaving it. 

We followed the beach from the point where 
we had landed until we came to the steamboat 
pier, which was the usual landing-place for all 
boats. 

On the further side of the wharf, sheltered 
from the wind and the sea,. was our entire 
squadron, with the exception of the flat-boat, 

“ We are all right now,” said Bob Hale; and 
we broke into a run, and hastened over to the 
point where the boats were secured. 

“ Where do you suppose the deserters are?” 
asked Tom Rush. 


“Probably, as they didn’t sleep any last 
night, they have. gone to bed at the hotel,” I 


replied. ‘‘It will, be a good.joke. for, them, 
when they wake up, to find they, have had 
their labor for their .pains.” 

On the steamboat wharf there, was a build- 
ing used for the storage of goods. Just. as,I 
was about to go down the steps at.the foot of 
which the Splash lay, with the row-boats made 
fast to her, a lame man came out of the ware- 
house, and hailed us. 

“* What do you want?” he demanded, in no 
conciliatory tones. 

“ I want this boat,” I replied. 

“ You can’t have her,” he added, decidedly. 

““ Why not?” 

“ Because you can’t.” 

“ That doesn’t seem to be a very good rea- 
son,” I answered, descending the steps, and 
jumping into the Splash. 

‘‘Do you hear what I say?” demanded he, 
in savage tones, 

“Ido; I am not deaf, and you speak loud 
enough to be heard,” I added, as I proceeded 
to remove the stops from the mainsail, prepar- 
atory to hoisting the sail. 

“Are you going to mind what I say, or 
not?” he shouted, in loud tones. 

“I am not.” 


-facts would warrant. 





“‘That boat’s in my charge, and you can’t 
have her.” 

; “Isdon’t care whose charge she is in. *The 
boat belongs to me, and I intend to have her.” 

* Who are you?” 

“It doesn’t. matter who I am; but I take it 
any one has a right to his own property, 
wherever he finds it.” 

‘* Can you prove that the boat is your prop- 
erty?” asked he, in a milder tone. 

*“T can, but I shall not take the trouble to 
do so,” I replied, with more impudence than 
discretion. 

“All P’ve got to say is, that you can’t have 
that boat,” added he, angrily; and he came 
down the steps, and took position by my side 
in the Splash. 

“Come aboard, fellows!” I called to my 
companions. 

‘¢T suppose you claim these row-boats too — 
don’t you?” said the lame man, with a sneer. 

“TI do not,” I answered, concluding, under 
the circumstances, to go no farther than the 
‘“* Those boats belong to 
the Parkville Liberal Institute.” 

**I know they do,” growled the man, who 
seemed to be in doubt what to do. 
| “ Hoist the jib, Tom. If you wish to land, 
sir, now is. your time,” I suggested to the in- 
truder, as I picked up the heavy oak tiller of 
the Splash. 

‘What are you going to do with that til- 
ler?” continued he, fixing his eye fiercely 
upon me. 

“Tam*going to steer the boat with it,” I re- 
plied. ‘If you wish to go with us, I shall not 
abject to your company.” 

I saw that the man only wished me to bully 
and threaten him a little, to induce him to 
pitch into me, though it was plain: he did not 
like the looks of the heavy tiller in my hand. 
I refrained from provoking him any farther 
than to: persist in claiming possession of my 
boat. 

“You say this boat is yours?” said he, after 
a moment of deliberation. 

**I do; if you need any proof, I will now 
refer to Mr. Leman, the grocer, and Mr. Irwin, 
the provision dealer; and if you belong on 
this wharf, you must have seen me land from 
her more than once.” 

“I don’t want to quarrel with you,” he 
added. “I know the boat very well, and very 
likely I've seen you in her; but I don’t remem- 
ber. Iive.close to the shore beyond the vil- 
lage, and I was waked up in the night—it 
was about one o'clock, I guess — by a lot of 
boys hollering. I got up, and found all these 
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boats heaved up on the beach, and the..boys 
trying to get ’em off. I helped ‘ema while, 
and then brought the boats roundvhere, for 
they would all got stove to pieces there.” 

The man talked very well now, and I met 
him in the same spirit. 

“The boys who got into the scrape ought to 
pay you for helping them out,” I replied. 

“J don’t like to be turned out of my bed in 
the night to do.such a job for nothing.” 

“You must make them pay you.” 

“They said they would, or that the school- 
master over to Parkville would, for he sent 
them to look out for some boys who had run 
away.” 

“Did they?” I replied, glancing significantly 
at Bob Hale, for this acknowledgment implied 
that Mr. Parasyte had sent the deserters to do 
the work they had accomplished. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see that we have anything to do with the mat- 
ter. If I were you, I would hold the other 
boats till they paid me for my trouble.” 

“Tl do that.” 

“How much do they owe you?” asked Bob. 

“Well, I don’t know; they ought to give me 
a couple of dollars, I think,” replied the man; 

We passed a few words among ourselves, 
and Tom handed the man two dollars. 


“That’s to pay for saving this boat,” .said 


Tom. We ought not to pay it, for our boat 
was stolen from us; but you must Col- 
lect as much more before you let the other 
boats go.” 

“Thank ye,” replied the man, with a: broad 
grin, indicative of his satisfaction, as he took 
themoney. ‘‘I spoke rather sharp:to yowat 
first, because I thought you were going to:take 
the boats without paying for the job Idid: I 
didn’t mean nothin by it, and'I hope: you'll 
excuse it.” 

“Tt is all right.” 

“You can take the other, boats too; if you 
like,” continued the man, magnanimously. 

We concluded that we did not ‘want them: 
They were of no service to us, for with a south- 
west wind, I could work the scow over to Park- 
ville; and I intended to go in search of her in 
the Splash. 

“Did the fellows that came in these boats 
say anything to you about where: they came 
from?” asked Bob Hale of the man. 

“They told me all about it; but I knew 
something about it yesterday, for the school 
master came over here in the steamer, in- 
quiring after you. He said you went to the 
Cleaver first, and then left—he didn’t know 
Where you was now.” 

“Mr. Parasyte here!” exclaimed Tom Rush. 
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‘* He’s at the hotel, and he’s goin to find you : 
and bring you back to-day,” added the man, 
with a laugh. ‘ You have done the -hand- 
some thing by me, and I don’t mind telling 
you all about it.” 

We could scarcely believe that this was the 
man who had been so intent upon quarrelling 
with us; but it seemed he supposed we were 
the same boys who had come in the boats, and 
intended to cheat him out of his money for the 
job he had done. 

‘“* What is he going to do?” asked Bob Hale, 
rather excited. 

‘He has engaged the Adieno, and is going 
to look for you.” 

“ The Adieno! ” ejaculated Tom Rush. 

The Adieno was a small steamer, owned in 
Parkville and Cannondale, employed in towing, 
conveying pleasure parties, and other uses ‘on 
the lake. She was lying at the other side of 
the steamboat pier, and the smoke was. already 
rolling out of her smoke-stack. Our inform- 
ant did not precisely know in what manner 
Mr. Parasyte intended to proceed; and we 
could: not ascertain whether he intended to 
bring off our party by force, or to resort to 
some milder means to break up the camp; but 
we were very grateful for the information we 
had obtained. \ By this time Mr. Parasyte had 
learned from the deserters where we were. 

Our new-made friend, who, I think, had 
learned to respect me for the decision with 
which I had answered him, went up the steps. 
As he did so, he repeated his offer to allow us to 
take the other boats, which we again declined. 

“ He’s coming!” said our new ally, as he 
reached the cap-sill of the wharf. 

“Who?” 9 : 

‘‘The schoolmaster, and all them boys. Be 
in athurry!. He’s close by.” 

I ran the mainsail up, and cast off the fasts 
which secured the Splash; but just as I had 
pushed: off from-the steps, Mr. Parasyte, at- 
tended by the deserters, appeared on the 
wharf. The eyes of the latter opened wide 
when they saw our party in the Splash, and it 
appeared to be a great mystery to them how 
‘we happened to be on the main shore, when 
they had left us on the island without a boat 
or craft of any kind. We were behind the 
wharf and building, so that the sails of the 


Splash did not get the wind, and I told a 


couple of my companions to take the oars. 
“‘ Stop, Thornton!” shouted Mr. Parasyte. 
“ Hold on a minute, and let us hear what he 
has to say,” said Bob Hale. Ai 
We waited, looking up at the principal of 
the Parkville Liberal Institute to hear what he 
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had to communicate. Mr. Parasyte went down 
the steps with the deserters, and they got inte 
a couple of the row-boats. 

“‘We are ready to hear anything you have 
to say,” called Tom Rush. 

‘I simply wish to know whether you intend 
to compel me to use extreme measures,” said 
Mr. Parasyte, as, by his direction, Dick Pearl 
pushed the boat in which they stood towards 
the Splash. 

“ We will return to the Institute when you 
comply with the terms stated by Henry Val- 
lington,” replied Bob Hale, as the bow of the 
row-boat came up to the stern of our craft. 

“Perhaps I did not clearly understand what 
that proposition was,” said Mr. Parasyte, as 
he turned and said something to Pearl which 
we could not hear. 

Bob was going to restate the terms, when 
Pearl suddenly made fast the painter of his 
boat to a ring in the stern of the Splash. 

** Only to hold her for a moment.” said the 
principal, as he stepped into the bow of the 
row-boat. 

We watched him closely. The other row- 
boat, in which six of the deserters had taken 
their places, was also working up to the Splash. 
I decided that we were getting into 4 scrape, 
and told my companions with the oars to pull. 
They obeyed, and in a moment we caught the 
Stiff breeze; the Splash forged ahead, twitch- 
ing the row-boat after it. 

‘Hold on tight, Pearl!” said Mr. Parasyte, 
savagely, now indicating that he meant war, 
and not peace. 

I dragged the boat half a mile from the 
shore, and then in tacking, gave it such a 
sudden twitch, as to throw Mr. Parasyte, who 
was still standing, off his balance, and he 
went over the side into the angry. waters. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


RALPH LORING ON HOSHOO ISLAND. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


RAS LORING was one of those prac- 
tical, observing boys, who, when they see 
anything done, inquire into its modus oper- 
andi, and learn to do the same themselves. 
Though one of the best.of scholars in school, 
out of school he was a still better one. 

When Ralph was fifteen years old, his father 
died; and after a great deal of teasing, he pre- 
vailed upon his mother to let him go to sea, 
which he had wanted to do almost from baby- 
hood. But unluckily the ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked on an island in the Southern 
Ocean, called Hoshoo Island, and Ralph was 





the only member of the crew that was not 


: drowned. 


 Ralpir did not expect to find a very learned 
class of folks on the island, and in this he was 
not disappointed. But the people treated him 
kindly, and assisted him, the next day after 
the wreck occurred, to bring to a small village 
the valuable articles remaining in the ship, 
and to place them in a hut which they offered 
him for his own use. Not knowing when he 
might, in that lonely island, have a chance to 
get away, he made up his mind to be contented, 
and try to render himself useful to the people 
who had been so kind to him. 

As soon as he had learned enough of their 
language to converse readily, Ralph offered 
himself to the Hoshooites.as a teacher. With 
this idea they were very much pleased; but 
they demanded of him that he should prove 
his wisdom by doing three things: mix oil 
with water, cause wine to flow from a pitcher 
to a basin underneath without tipping or dis- 
turbing the pitcher, and make a cane stand 
erect of itself on the floor. 

Ralph was allowed three days only to make 
preparation; but so practical and thorough 
had beer his education, that it did not even 
require this length of time to prepare himself. 
Three times he scratched his head thought- 
fully, and each time his memory served him. 

The appointed time arrived for the perform- 
ance of the feats. Great numbers assembled 
around the door of the hut; and when the sun 
touched the royal teak tree on the hill in the 
west, the Hoshoo king handed Ralph a bottle 
of ottar of rose, which had been sent him as 
a present from the Emperor of China. 

“This we know is oil,” said King Jing-Go; 
‘and this,” handing him a bowl of water, “we 
know is water. Mix them if you can, and 
make ‘sweet-smell perfume for my daughter, 
the Princess Crow-Crow.” 

Ralph had procured a lump of magnesia 
from the captain’s chest (the captain had used 
it for heartburn), and taking a basin and a 
longish stone, he put the magnesia in the 
basin, dropped a few drops of the oil on it, 
and rubbed it in the magnesia with the stone. 
Then he gradually poured on water, stirring 
the mixture with the stone as he poured, 
afterwards straining it through a clean cloth. 
When strained, the king and his chief taster 
examined the compound, and pronounced it a 
success, such as it indeed was. 

“In our country, far over the ocean,” said 
Ralph, ‘‘ we call this mixture rose water.” 

The pitcher of wine was already standing i 
the basin for the second feat. 
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“Send one of your servants to the, pool of 
Lolick for some white lilies; and bid hig pluck 
them, stem and all, from the middle of the 
pool,” said Ralph, who knew that the lilies 
were growing there. A servant was accordingly 
despatched, who in die time returned, bearing 
on his arm ten white lilies, with long, limber 
stems. Ralph cut off the lilies, set them afloat 
in the pitcher, and inserting one end of each 
stem in the wine, let the other end droop over 
into the basin. Then applying his mouth to 
the lower end of each, he sucked the wine 
through; when the wine continued to drop 
until the basin was full. 

‘‘ Bring me ten cups,” said Ralph. 

The cups forthwith appeared, which Ralph 
set around the edge of the basin, the basin 
having been piaced on a block. Then he drew 
the lower ends of the lily stems over the edge 
of the basin, so that the remnant of the wine 
in the pitcher dropped into the cups. 

“Marvellous!” ‘Great magician!” ‘“‘ Know- 
ing youth!” issued from the mouths of. the 
swarthy spectators. 

“In our country,” said Ralph, “these lily 
stems, used in this manner, are called siphons, 
and the end from which the wine drops must 
be lower than the other end to make.it drop.” 

“« Much reasonable,” said King Jing-Go, “ for 
don’t all liquid run downwards?” 

The shades of evening were drawing on as 
the king handed Ralph the bamboo. cane to 
perform the third trick. Ralph had previously 
found a piece of very fine, dark silk. thread, 
about a foot and a half long, and had tied a 
pin to each end of it. These pins, he. man- 
aged, without being seen, to stick in his, pan- 
taloons, behind his boot-legs, so as.to connect 
both legs together with the thread. Drawing 
the thread taut by separating his feet, Ralph 
next closed his hand around one end of the 
cane, and drew the latter through slowly, pre- 
tending to magnetize it. This done, he stood 
the cane up inside of the thread, and leaned it 
against it. By slightly moving his knees now, 
he kept the cane oscillating less and less, as he 
pronounced the words, ‘‘Aries, Taurus, Gemi- 
ni, Cancer, Leo, Virgo;” and when he came 
to “Libra,” the cane stood up still, without any 
visible support, for the thread could not be 
seen in the obscure twilight. 

To convince the spectators that his hands 
had nothing to do with holding up the cane, 
Ralph extended them above his head. A 
breathless silence pervaded the throng, only 
broken by occasional exclamations of wonder. 

From this moment Ralph’s reputation as a 
wise youth was established,.and.he now ap- 
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plied himself to bettering the condition of. the 
Hoshooites, by giving them instruction in the 
most common and useful arts. 

There was one cruel custom which Ralph 
longed to supplant. Every fourth year four 
innocent men were chosen by lot and put to 
death before a large idol, which the deluded 
worshippers imagined was pleased with the 
sacrifice. In vain did Ralph reason and ex- 
postulate against this barbarous practice. But 
a singular coincidence happened at last, that 
seemed to be thrown by Providence in his way 
to improve. Ralph was a close student of 
ast-onomy, and having an almanac preserved 
from the wreck, he noticed that the day -ap- 
pointed for the next sacrifice of the four human 
beings was on the day of a total eclipse of the 
sun. As soon as Ralph felt assured of this, 
he appeared before King Jing-Go, and said, 
firmly, ‘‘ Sire, the Great Spirit, Buramma, is 
displeased with the offering of innocent lives; 
and this time he will show his displeasure by 
causing a thick, round veil to be shut over the 
bright sun.” 

But King Jing-Go rather stubbornly an- 
swered, ‘‘ We will see about this. Small pink- 
face no know everything.” 

The tide was now turning against Ralph. 
The people murmured in this manner: ** Young 
man teach us wonders, do well. Young man 
meddle with our religion, do bad;” and the 
feeling mounted so high, that unless what 
Ralph had prophesied actually took place as 
he said, the presuming prophet was to be 
beheaded, and offered in sacrifice with the 
others. 

The day fixed upon for the sacrifice opened 
clear. Not a shred of a cirrus cloud, even, 
could be seen. But Ralph’s heart was not so 
clear. Suppose he had made a mistake of a 
day in his calculation,"and this should prove 
to be the day before the eclipse! When it was 
Wednesday morning in_ the United States, 
would it be Bood-hee-war (Wednesday) night 
where he was? When the people of La Plata 
are cooling themselves in the shade of a Sun- 
day afternoon, are their antipodes, the Chinese, 
snoring in the early dawn of Monday? Of 
course it must be so, for each day comes from 
the east, with the sun. Besides, Ralph had 
of late watched the rising of the moon, and 
he knew by its progress eastward, daily, that 
it must be now almost against the sun. _ Still, 
when the poor victims were led forth to the 
altar, and one of the guard touched him on 
the shoulder, and asked him if he was ready 
to be sacrificed, his heart began to quail. 

‘“‘ The time has arrived!” shouted King Jing- 
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Go. “Deliver up the pink-face. Take darker 
skin than that to make bright orb of day dark. 
Ha! ha!” 

‘Wait one moment more,” pleaded Ralph, 
as he held the smoked glass he had prepared 
to his eye; looked at the sun, and with unut- 
terable joy saw the black edge of the moon 
already cutting the disk of the fiery luminary. 
‘‘Look through this window, O’king; and 
behold how the mighty Buramma shows his 
disapproval of your cruel rites!” 

Their curiosity aroused, the king and his 
retinue gathered around Ralph, and each one 
took a timorous peep through the smoked 
glass. They saw at once that Ralph was right 
in his prophecy, and they fell on their knees to 
worship him. But when the eclipse increased 
to its fulness, and overshadowed the earth 
with melancholy darkness, so that the fowl 
retired to their perches to roost, the Hoshoo- 
ites were struck with terror; not because such 
an event had’ never happened before, but be- 
cause of Ralph’s prediction that it would hap- 
pen then as a sign of the anger of Heaven 
at their wickedness; and they seriously prom- 
ised that they would never offer a human being 
in sacrifice again. 

And the Hoshooites kept their promise; and 
Ralph remained with them for many years, 
making himself a useful instrument, instruct- 
ing them in the precepts of Christianity, as 
well as in the elements of science; and it was 
with a feeling of sadness that he turned his 
gaze upon them and bade them farewell, when 
amerchantman bound for Boston finally took 
him away from the island. 


+> 


DE LA VERNY. — FLEEING IN DISGUISE. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
iil. 

) il you have read French history, no doubt 

you know about the celebrated coup d'état 
by means of which Louis Napoleon converted 
himself from the president of a republic into 
a dictator, and subsequently an emperor. My 
friend Camille De la Verny was one’ of ‘those 
republicans who hated Louis Napoleon, and 
did' not want a monarch to rule over the 
country. 

On the publication of the coup d’état, Ca- 
mille raised an army of two thousand: men, 
and joined General Dutreil at the capital of 
the department. For two weeks the republi-+ 
cans under Dutreil did battle with the troops 
of Napoleon; but in the end thé usurper tri- 
umphed; and again De la Verny became a 
fugitive, flying from place to place. He had 
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friends in Marseilles, and sought to reach that 
city. 19 

As ‘he was escaping from the-tewn of Aups, 
he was pursued by a body of soldiers, and shot 
in the calf of his right leg. “It felt as if a 
stick had been stuck in my leg-calf,” he said, 
in telling me the story. But he escaped into a 
wood upon an adjoining mountain-side, and 
there fainted and fell to the ground from loss 
of blood. 

When he recovered consciousness, it was all 
dark about him. As the morning dawned, he 
found he was still lying in the wood; but his 
wounded leg was nicely bandaged, and a lot 
of clean, soft linen was in one of his pockets. 
What good Samaritan had done this, Camille 
could only conjecture. 

Having some spirits of camphor in his pock- 
et, he soaked his bandages with it, and walked 
off.’ He soon found that the town of Kinston 
was not far distant. He set out to reach it, 
but it was a long and tedious walk. Late in 
the day, near the town, he met a countryman 
chopping wood. Camille:told him he was a 
revolutionist officer, and the countryman took 
him into his house, gave him some supper, 
and went after dark to Kinston to learn 
the news. 

**Your comrades are flying to Italy across 
the Alps,” the farmer said, when he came 
back. ‘‘ Two thousand government troops 
from Marseilles passed through Kinston this 
morning to try and overtake them.” 

On leaving the farm-house, Camille dressed 
himself in the farmer’s clothes, and left his 
own behind, besides a pair of pistols worth 
fifty dollars. He dared not go armed. He set 
out on the road to Marseilles, imitating the 
slouching gait of a countryman. When he 
saw anybody on the road, he went into the 
woods or fields, as if they belonged to him. 

After a time he came to a bend in the road, 
and saw before him, a short distance farther 
up, a house; in front’ of which were four or 
five hundred prisoners, firmly bound together, 
and guarded by soldiers. A thrilling sight for 
a man in his case to come suddenly upon! 

However, he walked coolly up to another 
house, nearer by, and asked for a glass of 
water. 

‘* Ah,” said the-man of the house, “water! 
Yes. I know you. Come’ in, my friend; I 
will give you wzne.” 

The old man was as good as his word. He 
then took Camille out to his barn, and hid 
him in the hay. 

+e still there,” said hey ‘til I call you.” 

. He did ‘not return till the end of ‘two hours. 
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Then he took Camille into his house, gave him 
a good dinner, and told him he was safe; the 
soldiers had passed on. -After-,the. warmest 
expressions of gratitude to his brave friend, 
Camille proceeded on his way, with a loaf of 
bread tied up in his handkerchief. 

As he drew near the city of Aix, he found 
that he was in danger of detection.. He over- 
took a miller, who was leading a horse and 
wagon, laden with bags of grain, along the 
road. 

“ Good day, my friend,” said Camille. 

“Good day,” said the miller. 

“You are a good republican, I know,” said 
Camille, confidently. ‘‘ Well—I am a revo- 
lutionist officer, dressed in this disguise. Let 
me take your whip, my friend; and I beg you, 
if any policeman asks you who Iam, to tell 
him I am your son.” 

“This would not be possible,” said the mill- 
er, “for most everybody knows me around 
Aix. Besides, there is an order issued from 
Paris, by which I should be shot, as well as you, 
if I try to secrete you, and am caught. I have 
a large family. Can you advise me to help 
you, then?” 

“No,” said Camille. “I knew of no such 
orders, or I should ‘not have asked your aid.” 

By and by he asked the miller where he was 
from. 

“T live in Gardane,” was the reply. ° 

“Gardane is well known to me,” said Ca- 
mille. ‘‘ Do you know M. Pelissier?” 

““M. Pelissier?” said the miller; ‘‘ well! — 
he is my very best friend.” 

“Then you must have heard him speak of 
me. We are most intimate friends.” 

“What! Are you M. De la Verny?” 

‘The same, monsieur.” 

The miller fell into a: brown study. By and 
by he said, — 

“ Allow me to make you a proposition.” 

“ Well.” 

“Let me put you in a bag under the other 
bags. I will arrange them in such a way that 
you will not be hurt.” 

Camille gladly complied; and thus. he was 
conveyed safely through Aix to the old miller’s 
house. Afterwards, the hone&t old fellow car- 
ried him, in the same manner, to Marseilles, 
and dropped him in the suburbs of the city he 
so much desired to reach. 


—— Tue Greeks must have loved eloquence. 
We are told by Cicero that when Demosthenes 
was to speak, men flocked to Athens from re- 
mote parts of Greece,’ as if to:witness the most 
splendid spectacle that could beexhibited. / 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 
MORE ABOUT MY PETS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Me acarvin were two other pets of mine, which 
were valued almost as highly as our faith- 
ful Trusty. They were two beautiful Persian 
cats, and were prized all the more because 
they were the gift of a dear friend. 

Cats of this kind are peculiar to the East. 
I have never seen any like them here. Their 
beauty is in their fur, which is long, soft, 
and silky, and of the purest white, variegated 
with an occasional spot of brown. Their eyes 
are as black as beads, and their tails thick 
and long, and striped with alternate rings of 
white and brown. 

They are quite rare and valuable, and their 
fur is often sold at a high price. A Persian 
cat is indeed a beautiful creature, and it is no 
wonder that they are made.such pets of in 
Oriental countries. 

Mine were very playful and intelligent, and 
I had many a frolic with them. Oné day, 
however, they were missing, and came not at 
my call. I thought it strange, but concluded 
that my pretty pets had gone off on some 
mouse-hunt, and would presently return, and 
perhaps lay at my feet some trophy of their 
expedition. But when evening came they were 
still missing. The night passed, and by morn- 
ing I had: become so anxious about them that 
I searched for them through the whole neigh- 
borhood. I thought they might have strayed 
away to some of the native houses; so I in- 
quired about them of every one in the vicinity. 
But no one had seen them; and I turned sadly 
homeward, fearing that the pussies were lost. 
Their long-continued absence seemed unac- 
countable. 

Before I reached the house, a native came 
up to me, and said that he had seen the bodies 
of what he thought were my Persian cats in & 
certain part of our premises. I-hastened thith- 
er, and, alas! found them stretched cold and 
stiff upon the ground. Their beautiful silken 
fur was streaked with blood; their once bright 
eyes, fixed and glassy; and their whole ap- 
pearance was as if they had died in great 
agony. From the bites upon their bodies I 
knew this had been the work of a heper. O, 
how I cried over my poor dead pets, and 
wished they had not fallen in the way of the 
cruel wildcat! 

I had their mangled remains carried tenderly 
home; the blood was washed off from the fur; 
and the bodies put into a box which served as 
acoffin. Then I had a funeral for them, and 
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buried them under the date-tree beside Trusty. 
I went there frequently afterwards, and sitting 
on the rustic bench beneath the tree, thought 
of my buried pets, and mourned their untimely 
fate. 
naughty heper which had occasioned me so 
much sorrow by killing them could not do any 
more mischief. 

Among my pets in India were a large num- 
ber of beautiful doves. A single pair had 
originally been given me by a friend; but these 
soon multiplied, and at last I had two dove- 
cots full ofthem. The first thing we heard in 
the morning would be the cooing of these 
pretty creatures. I would never allow any of 
them to be killed for the use of the table; and 
when it once was found necessary to kill one 
because it had grown very troublesome about 
the house, great pains were taken to conceal it 
from me. It was brought upon the table nicely 
cooked the next morning, but nothing could 
induce me to taste of the tempting dish, for I 
suspected the truth. When, in reply to my 
persistent questioning, I learned that one of 
my pretty doves had really been sacrificed, I 
cried most bitterly. 

I had also a pet lamb, which was very cun- 
ning. It seemed to be fully conscious of its 
privileges as a ‘‘cosset,” and was so tame as 
sometimes to be troublesome. 

At one time I had also a pet goat and three 
dear little kids. The tiny creatures did not 
live long, however. The goat remained with 
us a long while, and was highly prized. 

But before I conclude this account of my 
pets, I must tell you about another cat'of mine, 
which, though not so beautiful, nor of so val- 
uable a breed .as my Persian cats, was still a 
very pretty and playful pussy. 

It was sent to me by a friend when only a 
small kitten. <A native brought it in a wicker 
cage for a long distance overland. When he 
arrived at our door with the unexpected pres- 
ent, the poor little kitten was walking back 
and forth in its. narrow prison,. weary of the 
long confinement, and mewing most pitifully. 
Filled with. compassion, we hastened to release 
the unhappy little prisoner; and stroking its 
soft fur, I tried to reassure it with kind words 
and caresses. I brought it a nice saucer of 
milk, and in lapping it up eagerly it forgot to 
utter its plaintive mews. It.soon became very 
tame, and seemed to be much attached to us 
all. Its fur was dappled with black and white, 
and it grew up to be a pretty and well-behaved 
pussy. Many a fine frolic did I have with my 
kitty; and at last I loved her even better than 
I had the Persian cats. 


It was a gratification to know that the’ 
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Kitty lived and thrived until the time when 
I left India for America. It was so hard for 
me to part with her then that I must confess 
it cost me a good many tears. I wanted very 
much to take pussy with me, but my father 
said it was not possible to do so; for even if 
she should reach Calcutta safely, she would 
not live to cross the ocean. It is hard to keep 
a cat on shipboard, for the sailors have a great 
dislike to them, and are also ‘superstitious 
about them. Ifa cat is taken into the ship, it 
is almost certain to be thrown overboard after 
a few days. The sailors do it, though they 
will not always acknowledge it. A dear little 
kitten was given me in Calcutta just as we 
were about to embark on our long voyage in 
the good ship Deogaum, and I resolved to 
make the experiment of taking it on board, 
and see if, with due care, she might not sur- 
vive the passage. I kept her. with me in the 
cabin as much as possible; but at length she 
began to run around over the ship, and after a 
few days was missing. I never saw or heard 
of her again, and knew that the superstitious 
seamen had consigned her to a watery grave. 
Even a large black cat owned by the captain 
did not escape the same fate. 

I gave up the thought of bringing my pussy 
to America very unwillingly, and begged for 
the privilege of taking her with me a short 
distancé on our journey down the river. This 
was permitted, and for three days I had kitty’s 
company. I held her in my lap most of the 
time, and cried over her as I stroked her soft 
fur; for O, it seemed as if I could not leave 
her behind me. 

At the end of the third day a party of the 
natives who had thus far accompanied us took 
their leave and returned to the station. I sent 
kitty back with them; and when my father, 
who went with my mother and myself as far 
as Calcutta, returned to his now lonely home, 
pussy became a great pet with him, and was 
his constant companion. When he awoke in 
the morning, he would find her lying by his 
pillow, purring softly, and sometimes licking 
his face and hands, as if to testify her affection. 
When he walked up and down the room, she 
would climb up to and sit upon his shoulder; 
and when he wrote in his study, she would sit 
near him and watch his every motion. She 
lived to a good old age, petted and taken care 
of for the sake of her young mistress. 


—— A Lonpon grand jury has recommended 
that corporal punishment for minor criminals 
be. restored. Probably they regard it as less 
degrading than crime itself. 
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oa! 
BY WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 


HIS name, as many of our readers may 

know, is given to a written petition or 
protest, signed by a number of persons, in a 
circular form, so that it may not appear who 
signed it first. Sometimes the names are writ- 
ten around a ring or circle enclosing the me- 
morial or remonstrance, and sometimes they 
are appended to it, arranged within a circle of 
their own, from the centre of which they radi- 
ate as the spokes of a wheel do from the nave. 
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It has been said that the officers of the French 
government first used the Round Robin as a 
means of making known their grievances; but 
this is doubtless a mistake, as the same device 
seems to have been in use among the ancient 
Romans, and also among the Greeks, with 
whom it perhaps originated. The most cele- 
brated Round Robin ever written was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Johnson by several friends of 
Oliver Goldsmith, for whose monument in 
Westminster Abbey Johnson had written a 
Latin inscription. The following is a copy of 
this famous paper : — 


the circumscribers, hav- 
ing read with great pleasure an in- 
tended epitaph for the monument of Dr. 
Goldsmith, which, considered abstractedly, ap- 
pears to be, for elegant composition and masterly 
style, in every respect worthy of the pen of its learned 
. author, are yet of opinion that the character of the deceased 
as a writer, particularly as a poet, is, perhaps, not delineated 
with all the exactness which Dr. Johnson is capable of giving 
it. We, therefore, with deference to his superior judgment, 
humbly request that he would at least take the trouble of re- 
vising it, and of making such additions and alterations as he 


shall think proper on a further perusal. 


But, if we might 


venture to express our wishes, they would lead us to request 
that he would write the epitaph in English rather than in 
Latin; as we think the memory of so eminent an Eng- 
lish writer ought to be perpetuated in the language 
to which his works are likely to be so lasting 
an ornament, which we also know to have 
been the’ opinion of the late doc- 
tor himself. 


The term Round Robin is of uncertain deri- 
vation. Some say it comes from the French 
words rond, round, and ruban, a ribbon; but 
this is mere assertion, and lacks even plausi- 
bility to support it. In some parts of England 
a pancake is called a Round Robin; and it 
may, fairly enough, be conjectured that the 
circular form of petition, which ‘is also so 
called, was named from its resemblance to a 
pancake. But the question then arises, Why 
was the pancake so called? This is not easily 
answered. It may even have happened that 
the pancake was named from its resemblance 
to the petition. odin is an old’ and familiar 





form of Robert (Robin Redbreast, by the by, 
means Robert Redbreast), and it would not be 
strange if some forgotten person of that name, 
who proposed to his assocciates this ingenious 
method of declaring their wishes or sentiments, 
was the occasion of the designation. Or he 
may have been the happy inventor of the pan- 
cake, and have left no memorial of himself 
except that useful article of food and its pro- 
vincial name. There is, however, another con- 
jecture, which, as it has greater probability, 
deserves to be mentioned. The small pieces 
of spun-yarn or marline, which are used to 
confine the upper edge of a sail to the ‘yard or 
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gaff, are called rope-bands, — corrupted by sail- 
ors to robands, or robbins. Now, a robbin of 
this sort encircling a yard bears an easily 
recognizable, though rather fanciful, resem- 
blarce to a ring enclosing a petition or other 
writing. As Round Robins are frequently 
made use of by British sailors, it is quite pos- 
sible that this is the true origin of the name. 


PAPA'S OOMING. 
BY CARLOS. 


AAPA’S coming! Does he see 
Little eager faces 
Pressed against the window-pane 
In their nightly places? 


Papa’s coming! What a shout 
From the children rises! 

This the music for his heart, 
This the song he prizes. 


Papa’s coming! Little feet 
Hasten down to meet him; 

Carry little rosy mouths 
Full of kiss to greet him. 


Papa’s coming! ‘What cares he, 
Although he labor hard? 

Is not that a blessing, 
If this be the reward? 


—_——e——__——— 


A WILL. 
BY J. W. H. 


LTHOUGH boys and girls cannot make 

wills, it is well for them to know some- 
thing of the form and nature of an instrument 
which men and women are expected to exe- 
cute, and which they are often, in the absence 
of professional aid, obliged to draw up them- 
selves. 

A will is a writing wherein are recorded the 
wishes of the person who makes it in relation 
to.the, disposal of his or her property after 
death, . The laws of different nations vary as 
to their requirements in respect to wills. But 
all agree in prescribing some form which can- 
not be departed from, except in extreme and 
specific cases, without rendering the instru- 
ment ineffectual. -In most if not all of the 
states composing the Union, a will, to be effec- 
tual, must be made by a person not less than 
twenty-one years of age, and of sound mind. 
It must be signed by him, or by some person 
for him, at his request and in his presence; 
and it must be subscribed in the signer’s pres- 
ence by three credible, disinterested witnesses. 





Sometir after a will is complete, the ma- 
ker changéé his mind in regard to the disposi- 
tion OP some portion of his property. When 
this happens, :t is customary, unless the change 
is of Breat importance, to add a’ supplement, 
wherein. that portion of the original which it 
is desired should be changed is reyoked, and 
the maker’s last wish explained. Such an ad- 
dition is termed a codicil, and, when signed 
and witnessed in the same manner as the 
original will, is considered a part thereof. 

The maker of a will is styled a testator; and 
the person named in the will as having charge 
of the execution of the testator’s wishes, is en- 
titled an executor. 

The general term for a gift by will is be- 
quest. A bequest of real estate (immovable 
property) is termed a devise, and the person 
to whom it is given is styled a devisee. A 
gift of personal property (movables) is termed 
a legacy, and the person to whom it is given 
is called a legatee. 


BOY TALK. 


HiAReY was much interested one day in 
reading about Samson’s death, in his 
Bible. He looked up as he finished the tragic 
story, and said, ‘‘Z should think it would have 
been better if he had gone behind the house, and 
pushed it over frontwards.” One evening, 
when he was not six years old, he had been 
reading to himself about Pharaoh and the 
Israelites. As his mother sat near him sewing, 
while he lay awake in his little bed, he said, — 

‘Mother, I think the children of Israel 
were very foolish in ove respect.” 

“What was that?” she asked. 

“You know,” he replied, ‘‘how much they 
wished to get away from that wicked king. 
Now, why didn’t they take ther chance in 
those three days of darkness ?. You know they 
had light in their dwellings, and they could 
have got ready, and gone then, and the king 
would never have known it.” B. 


—_————__—— 


—— Few school-boys take one tenth part as 
much pains with a prize composition as Cicero 
was accustomed to take with his orations when 
he. was the first orator in Rome. It is related 
of him. that at one time he was to make an 
oration in public, and found the time too short 
to ‘polish and brighten his sentences to suit 
him. While he was in this strait, one of his 
slaves brought him word that the meeting was 
deferred till the next day.. Cicero was so-over- 
joyed.at this that he enfranchised the slave for 
the good news. J 
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BASE BALL MATOH IN 8T. LOUIS. 
Sr. Louis, July 27, 1867. 
HE following matches were played at this 
place on Monday, 22d, and Tuesday, 23d, 
between the Unions of this city and the Na- 
tionals of Washington, and the Empires of this 
city with the Nationals, which resulted as the 
scores will show. 


UNIons. NATIONALS. i E 


Mecham, 2d b., 
Freeman, c., 
Cabanne, 3d b., 
R. Duncan, s. s., 
Prouty, 1st b., 
Greenleaf, p., 
McCarkell, r. f., 3 
W. Duncan, c. f., 3 
A. Smith, 1.f., 3 


Barker, c. f., 14 
Williams, p., 14 
Wright, 2d b., 12 
Fox, 3d b., 14 
Studley, r. f., 13 
Fletcher, 1st b., 12 
Smith, s. s., 14 
Berthrong, c., 10 
Robinson, |. f., 6 10 


> W HW Ww & Outs. 


5 
= 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 





Total, 
Innrres. 
Unions, 
Natianals, 


27 26 Total, 27 113 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. Sth. 9th. 
2409101 1 8— 24 
028 425 8111913 5—113 

Umptre.— For both matches, Mr. Coon, of 
Empire Club, Washington, D. C. 

Scorers. — Messrs. Munson and Smith. 

Time. — 4 hours 30 minutes. 


EMPIRE. NATIONALS. 


Parker, l. f., 
Williams, p., 
Wright, 2d b., 
Fox, 3d b., 
Studley, r. f., 
Fletcher, 1st b., 
Smith, s. s., 
Berthrong, c. f., 
McLean, c., 


Worth, 1st b., 
Duffy, c., 
Quinn, p., 
Murphy, 3d b., 
J. Finn, 2d b., 
Barrett, c. f., 
Johnson, 1. f., 
Barrow, 8. &., 
R. Finn, r. f., 





Rlwwo nwa = —&» cw Runes. 
Slew am ww OO & w& Outs 


Total, 
INNINGS. 

Empires, 2 

Nationals, 5 


Silrws OQ 0 CO CONT Gm Runs. 


Total, 
3d. 4th. Sth. «th. 
1 5 3 6—26 
§ 4.38, S-8 
Scorers. — Messrs. Barklage and Munson. 
Time. — 3 hours. 
I remain yours, truly, 


1 
e 
oe? Slew wwe vw 4» O w& Outs 


Nv 
Lal 


Ss. O. C. 
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BASE BALL MATOH AT BRISTOL. 


BRISTOL, R. I., July 27, 1867. 
A match game of Base Ball was played on 
the Common in Bristol, R. I., between the 
High School Club of Fall River, Mass., and 
the Bristol Base Ball Club, Monday afternoon, 
July 22, 1867. The Bristol Club was victorious, 
as will be seen by the following score : — 


3 


HicuH ScHoori 
CLuB. 
Jennings, p., 
Borden, tst b., 
Gifford, c., 
French, s. s., 
Anthony, 2d b., 
Blake, 1. f., 
Allen, 3d b., 
Fraprie, r. f., 
Almy, c. f., 


BrisToL CLuB. i E 


Munro, c., 1 6 
Waldron, tst b., o 
Reynolds, |. f., 5 
Lewis, s. s., 4 
F. Herreshoff, p., 5 
Ballon, 3d b., 2 
N.Herresh’ff, 2d b.3 
Flanders, c.f., 4 
Edwards, r.f., 3 


Wr dNND HNN 
lw nunvnraanw nw 


loom me WwWwWw eH 





Total, 27 25 Total, 27 


Inerxes. Ist. 2d. 34. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. Oth. 
Bristol Club, 3331232972 1 &t 6—25 
High School Club, 6 0 0 3.0 4 5 I 3—22 


wv 
N 


Fly-catches. — Bristol Club — Munro, 3; N. 
Herreshoff, 1; Reynolds, 3; F. Herreshoff, 3; 
Waldron, 3 — 13. High School Club — Gif- 
ford, 1; Jennings, 1; Allen, 2; Anthony, 1; 
Blake, 1; Borden, 1 — 7. 

Passed Balis. — Bristol Club — o. 
School Club — Gifford, 5; Allen, 5. 


High 


The playing on both sides was very good. 
The 1st baseman of the High School played 
very finely. Of the Bristols, the playing of 
the pitcher, catcher, and the tst baseman was 
particularly fine; and Reynolds, left-field, dis- 
tinguished himself by several splendid catches. 


JostaH TRINKLE writes us as follows: — 


“‘T don’t know whether you are aware of it 
or not, but perhaps you would like to caution 
your readers in the ‘ Play Ground’ in regard 
to those croquet mallets with ‘ rubber guards,’ 
which I see advertised. I have tried them, 
and they are the most miserable things I have 
ever played with. I have seen one of the 
most expensive boxwood sets entirely ruined 
by these, splitting out at the side. There are 
several other good reasons, which I may en-, 
large upon at some future time.” . 


— WE shall soon publish in the Play 
Ground a simple description of the game of 
Base Ball, for the benefit of those who have 
not learned how to play it. 
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[MEAD=WORK. } 








= 








ANSWERS. 
694. New Zealand. 
696. W-hat. 

699. H-elm. 


693. Capricorn. 
Ernest Thornton. 
698. P-earl. 
G-ale. 702. 1. Tampa. 
nois. 4. East. 5.Samar. 6. Tripoli. 7. Et- 
na — TRIESTE, AUSTRIA. 703. (Sow) C (eye) 
E (tie) F. (rye) (end) (ship) (and) (love) D 
(eye) (vine) ly (bees) (toad upon man) OH 
(add) (eye) (tea) (he) (wing) (sofa) (dove) 
how (so on wood) (eye) taste (yew) (egg) 
(inn) — 

‘* Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, — 
O, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again!” 


704. Evil—live. 705. Mid—dim. 706. Draw 
—ward. 707. Gab—bag. 708. But — tub. 
709. Speed —deeps. 710. Rail—liar. 711. 
Bin— nib. 712. New—wen. 713. Gin — 
nig. 714. The Alphabet. 


695. 
697. T-own. 
yoo. H-arm. 7o1. 
2. Rideau. 3. Illi- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


717. A month and an article make what city? 
718. An auction and a single letter make what 
city? 719. A gentleman and acity of England 
make what other city? 720. A fight and an 
animal make what city? 721. A shell and an 
affirmative make what city? 722. A tin vessel 
and a weight make what city? |D1amMonp. 


CoNUNDRUMS. 

723. Why is the middle of a circle like a 
smelling-bottle? 

724. Why is food in the mouth like 7 9-10? 

725. Why is the silk round corn like the hair 
of the head? 6. FT. 

726. Why is a native of a country in Africa 
like a poor Irishman? Tom SomERs. 

727. Why is the letter O never rich? Fox- 


OUR BOYS AND*‘GIRLS: 


CHARADE, 
728..My first is an article; my second isan 
articte: d; my third is a most. delightful 
enjoyment té yy; my whole preceded the 
famine in Egypt. H.-C. B. 
ENIGMA. 
729. It is composed of 15 letters. 
The 12, 6, 3, 15 is an enclosure. 
The 5, 2, 8, 11 is to possess. 
The 1, 9, 7, 4 is seen on a @loudy day. 
The 14, 13, 10 is a verb. 
The whole is an island. 


730- 


C. H. O. 


ARTY CREIGHTON 


DECAPITATION. 

731. My whole is an article of furniture; be- 
head me, and I am what we all have; behead 
me again, and I am what we should die with- 
out. Pear C. 

Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

732. My first is in boat, but not in the oar; 

My second is in apple, but not in the core; 

My third is in bat, but not in the ball; 

My fourth is in half, but of course not in all; 

My whole is a city in Maine. 

SALLY MANDER. 


THREE VERBAL SQUARES. 

733. A young female; a thought; perused; 
boys. 734. Insects; tidy; a weed; part of a 
stair. 735. A trial of speed; the first man; a 
Turkish magistrate; an Oriental dignitary. 

KATE. 
DovsLe ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals respectively form the 
Christian and surname of a commander in the 
revolution : — 

436. 1. An island of Europe. 2. A river of 
Asia. 3. A city of England. 4. A range of 
mountains in Europe. 5. A desert of Africa. 

Wipe Awake. 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








little ‘‘stupids” are gtowing sensible, 
and have actually emptied only forty-three let- 
ters into the pile at our side within the past 
week. They have our thanks, and we shall 
give each of them an order on a Brattle Street 
house for a pair of second-hand pants. 

Willie J. P. likes the Magazine, and asks 
for information about archery. We refer him 
to back numbers; if he does not find what 
he wants, we will answer any questions on 
the subject. — Yorick’s rebuses are exceeding- 
ly well done, and we take from them. — Mr. 
T. Spoon stiil lives; he likes Life in India ex- 
ceedingly well. Carrick will do; but you don’t 
spell Barnstable right. Mr. T. Spoon con- 


cludes, ‘‘Give my love to all the girls and 
boys, and keep half for yourself and Mrs. 
Optic, if there is any one who has the pleasure 


of claiming that name.” There-is; and our 
older daughter is probably the senior of Mr. 
Spoon! — Emmett O’B.’s transpositions shall 
be saved. — Rob Roy is at Louisiana, Mo. 
We fully agree with him that the situation he 
describes was awkward; he ought to have been 
introduced to the young lady. If he has since 
made her acquaintance, he may give her our 
compliments; but don’t make too much of 
litle things, Rob. — Are L. B.’s poem and 
other matter original? — We accept Yorick’s 
enigma, July 23, and sadly cast the rest away. 

Billy Rover believes in the badge, and we 
accept his transpositions. — Fat Boy thinks 
we were a long time answering his letter. We 
think so too; but we reply in turn, according 
to date. We have stated the fact of the match 
in Utica, with the result. Our publishers’ pre- 
miums are twenty-five cents for each subscri- 
ber, or special terms by writing to them. 

Was Wide Awake’s “ History of my Pets” 
written by himself? — Gold Pen’s “Magic 
Squares” is exceedingly well done; but we 
must examine the subject more thoroughly be- 
fore we give a final answer. — We accept one 
of Wide Awake’s double acrostics. — G. W.’s 
Wheeling bas been used twice; we have be- 
fore accepted his second rebus, and the third 
will not do. — Gold Pen — July 24 — sends us 
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some facts and figures, some of which shall be 
used. Our correspondent has about as much 
as his gold pen can do in answering the nu- 
merous letters called forth by his request in 
our Letter-Bag.- We accept his conundrum. , 

Eddie M.’s rebus contains too many words 
to be printed; but his letter is very nicely 
done. — Diamond’s first attempts at puzzle- 
making aré very creditable, and we take half a 
dozen of his geographical questions. — Carrie 
F. E. is not far from right in her surmnises 
about the book, and we are glad to welcome 
her to our large family. — F. A. C. says, “A 
Giraffe Hunt” is the first story he has ever 
written. We are inclined to think somebody 
else wrote it before, if he did not. — We accept 
one of Walnut’s rebuses. — The first charade 
by H. C. B. shall have a place. 

Neither of Jim J. Neddie’s geographical re- 
buses is free from letters. — Jerry Jingle’s L. I. 
shall go to the engraver. — C. G.’s first rebus 
has been used; “ Augurs-ta” will not do for 
the capital of Maine. — E. M.’s answer is right, 
but the enigma does not come within the rule 
in No. 20. — Master Piece’s decapitation sen- 
tence shall be published. His puzzles are all 
capital ones, and we would print the whole if 
we could. He wishes to have the Letter-Bag 
lengthened, and something else left out — the 
speeches, for instance. Others complain be- 
cause we don’t insert The Orator every week. 
** The Wonderful Journey ” will be commenced 
in No. 40, with the new serial. We would like 
to have the opinion of our readers on these 
fairy stories. Two or three write that they 
don’t like them; and we have two inquiries 
this week in regard to the one mentioned 
above. 

Green Heron says we have thrown one lot 
of his puzzles into our editorial waste-basket; 
but he tries again. ‘‘My whole the human 
mind is led.” Will he parse whole ? and then 
excuse us for throwing this also into the waste- 
basket ?— We don’t understand Rip Van Win- 
kle’s rebus. — C. H. O.’s enigma is accepted. 
— We prefer, in Harry Hastings’s matter, the 
transposition. We will look over the frog 
question again when we have time, especially 
as the “‘ Protestant Churchman ” advises us to 
do so.— Minneha-ha does not send the answer 
to his cross-word, and we really don’t know 
what that best story is. — H. H. F. does not 
spell Ezra right. — We take Tom Somers’s geo- 
graphical question, modified. — We send one 
of G..F. T.’s geographical rebuses to Mr. Kil- 
burn. — Robin Hood's transpositions of cities 
shall have .a place. — Osceola’s direction is 
right, and we prefer his cross-word. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 














OurBoys: Giris 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OITIES AND TOWNS. 


OME of our younger readers may not know 
any other difference between a city anda 
town, than that the former generally has more 
people than the latter. Both of them are in- 
corporated or established by the legislature 
of the state; but to a city a charter granting 
certain privileges is given. A city in New 
England, and in most of the states of the 
Union, is governed by a mayor, board of al- 
dermen, and a common council, who have the 
power to do what it would require the vote of 
the citizens of the town to accomplish. The 
aldermen and common council — together usu- 
ally called the “‘ city council” —may make cer- 
tain municipal laws and regulations which a 
town cannot make. These bodies legislate on 
city affairs in the same manner as the legisla- 
ture of a state, — the law, order, or regulation 
being passed by each, and then signed or ve- 
toed by the mayor, as the governor does. 

If the city of Boston, for example, wished to 
build a school-house, the order appropriating 
the money and directing the work to be done 
would be passed by the common council and 
the board of aldermen, and must then be ap- 
proved by the mayor. If the town of Dorches- 
ter wishes to build a school-house, the citizens 
of the town must first yote to do so; they must 
appropriate the money, and direct in what 
manner the work shall be done. In a city, 
therefore, public business of importance is 
transacted by representatives of the citizens; 
in a town by the citizens themselves. It would 
not be convenient for thirty thousand voters 
to assemble to decide whether a school-house 
costing five thousand dollars should be built; 
whether a new fire-engine should be bought, 
or a new street laid out. 

The executive officers of a town consist of a 
board of selectmen, a town clerk, and treasurer. 
The laws of the state give to the selectmen 
certain powers, and require them to perform 
certain duties. They must carry out the will 
of the people, expressed by their votes in town 
meeting. The citizens cannot effectively vote 
anything contrary to the state law; and the 
selectmen, within legal limits, must do the will 
of their constituents, whose representatives 
they are. 





FREAK OF A SLEEP-WALKER. 


Posssity some of our readers will be in- 
terested in the following paragraph, which 
we cut from the Boston Journal, because the 
circumstances bear some resemblance to those 
of a story they have read : — 

“A gentleman in Milwaukee, one morning, 
recently, missed a sum of money, which had 
been taken from a drawer in which it was 
kept locked, the key being taken from the 
gentleman’s pocket for the purpose, and then 
returned. The money could not be found or 
the mystery solved. The next day a set of 
silver spoons was missed. The servants were 
suspected, and a watch set the next night to 
detect the thief. About two o’clock a stir was‘ 
heard, and the gentleman of the house was 
seen approaching. He went to the cupboard 
with a stealthy step, took therefrom a quantity 
of silver plate, and started for the back yard, 
closely followed by the watchman, who at once 
suspected the truth of the case. The sleep- 
walker proceeded cautiously to the woodshed, 
and covered the plate carefully in a barrel of 
ashes, and started back to his house. He was 
awaked, however, by the watchman, and ap- 
peared greatly bewildered at finding himself 
in that place. The matter was explained to 
him, and search was at once instituted among 
the ashes for the missing property, which was 
all recovered. The gentleman had been un- 
consciously robbing himself. 

———_—@——$___— 


EnGuisn Porirics. — The reform movement 
still occupies the foreground. A compromise 
bill has been agreed upon in the House of 
Commons, by which it is provided that in 
towns persons paying rent for lodgings to the 
amount of ten pounds a year, and in counties 
those paying twelve pounds a year for houses 
or lands, may vote. 


—— Harper’s WEEKLY is one of the most 
useful family papers published in this or any 
other country. Its illustrations of current 
events are interesting and instructive; and 
four dollars for a year’s subscription is a cap- 
ital investment in an educational point of 
view, to say nothing of the enjoyment it will 
purchase. 


— Grorcr Coorrpcer has published the 
Boston Business Street Directory, which will 
be very useful to the public generally. 


—— Pouiticatty, the Boston Journal has 
been very good for a weak back— or a year 
back, for that matter. 





